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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Plautinische Studien,von P. Langen. (Berliner Studien, V I.) Calvary & Co., 
Berlin, 1886. 

Professor Langen's previous volume, Beitrdge zur Kritik und Erklarung des 
Plautus, discussed the language of Plautus. It was distinguished from the 
notes in an ordinary commentary mainly by its extreme thoroughness, by the 
fact that the author did not pronounce judgment upon a word or phrase until 
he had examined every passage in which it occurred. This second volume 
exhibits in a high degree the same determination to get together all possible 
evidence before drawing a conclusion. The combination of acuteness, accu- 
racy, and wide knowledge of the rapidly increasing Plautus literature with this 
patient thoroughness makes the book the most important work upon Plautus 
that has appeared in many years. 

The subject here discussed is the origin and meaning of the repetitions of 
thought and inconsistencies of plot which occur in the plays of Plautus. In 
most authors such contradictions are to be rejected as mere glosses or interpo- 
lations, but in Plautus they are so numerous as to require some special hypoth- 
esis in regard to the transmission of the text. Leaving out ordinary glosses, 
two possibilities are open. First, the confusion may be due to " double recen- 
sion "; this would give us two different texts of the same passage, one of them 
coming from Plautus himself, the other from an actor or dominus gregis who 
had shortened or otherwise altered the text at the time when the plays were 
brought back upon the stage. Cf. Cas. prol. 1-34. An evident case of this is in 
the double ending of the Poenulus. Then when the Corpus Plautinum was 
formed from actors' copies, the grammarians were unable to decide between 
different readings and incorporated both in their text. The second possibility 
is that the contradictions may be the result of contaminatio, that is, of the use 
by Plautus of different parts of two Greek plays which have been joined into 
a single plot without sufficient care in reconciling inconsistencies. That Plautus 
sometimes contaminated can hardly be doubted in view of the direct assertion 
of Terence, Andr. prol. 18. 

The systematic treatment of these two possibilities apparently began with 
Osann, who in his Analecta Plautina (1816) devoted a few pages to the sub- 
ject, but the main work has of course been done since Ritschl. He himself 
was apparently more inclined to regard repetitions as due to ordinary interpo- 
lation than to double recension, though in the preface to the Mercator, p. vi, 
he expresses the opinion that the Mercator, the Stichus, and the Persa have 
been largely worked over. Nor has he anywhere, so far as I know, declared 
himself in favor of the contamination of any of the twenty plays. The next 
work on the subject is Goetz' Dittographien im Plautustexte, Acta Soc. Phil. 
Lips. VI 235-328, published in 1875. While expressly disclaiming complete- 
ness, Goetz nevertheless covered most of the ground, discussing some of the 
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most important cases of double recension, showing the motives which brought 
about the revision, and laying down with clearness and moderation the lines 
which future investigation would follow. Since 1875 the discussion of the 
subject has been confined mostly to dissertations dealing with single plays, 
and in this way Bacch.,Men., Poen.,and Epid, have received careful examina- 
tion. Reinhardt in Studemund's Studien I continued the discussion of several 
plays, especially of the prol. to the Merc. To all this must be added the notes 
and remarks scattered about in periodicals. 

Meanwhile the hypothesis of contamination was discussed by Ladewig, 
Ueber den Canon des Votcatius Sedigitus, 1842. I have never been able to pro- 
cure a copy of this, but Ladewig apparently went too far in the assumption of 
double recension and of contamination. Geppert, Plautinische Studien, I, 1870, 
treated the " Factische Wiederspriiche in den Comodien des PI. und Ter.," but 
superficially and without reaching any results. 

It has seemed w'orth while thus briefly to run over the course of earlier work 
in order to bring out the necessary incompleteness of it and to show the stand- 
point from which Langen approached the task. He says (Vorwort vi) : " Er 
[der Verfasser] ist von dem Gesichtspunkte ausgegangen, dass, urn eine eini- 
germassen sicheren Grundlage des Urteils zu gewinnen, bei dem fast voll- 
standigen Mangel ausserer Zeugnisse, alle Komodien in gleicher Weise in den 
Kreis der Untersuchung gezogen werden mussen." To this view Langen has 
come from seeing the inevitable one-sidedness of his predecessors and from 
feeling, doubtless, that inner impulse toward thoroughness which showed itself 
in the Beitrage. 

The book consists of three parts — I. Breite der Darstellung und Wiederho- 
lung des namlichen Gedankens, pp. 1-88 ; II. Wiederspriiche, Inkonsequenzen 
und psychologische Unwahrscheinlichkeiten, 89-232 ; III. Unechte oder fur 
unecht erklarte Stellen, 233-387. 

Under the first head Langen takes up the plays in order and collects the 
passages where the same thought occurs a second or third time. The purpose 
here is to discover how far simple repetition of thought justifies the hypothesis 
of double recension, and the conclusion is that an extreme caution is neces- 
sary in such cases. Not only is mere repetition not a sufficient reason for 
rejecting a vs., but it is apparent that it is entirely in the manner of Plautus 
to repeat ideas with but slight change. Much less can the fact that a vs. is 
not necessary to the thought expose it to suspicion. This may seem not at all 
novel, but what is new is the overwhelming and varied proof which these 88 
pages furnish. The evidence is cumulative, and the reader who accepts with 
slight questioning the first dozen cases as allowable exceptions finds himself 
carried from case to case until finally he discovers that the exception has 
become the rule. Nor is such a proof as is here given unnecessary. Again 
and again vss. which have been used as evidence of double recension are found 
in Langen's presentation to be supported by plenty of similar passages. In 
the Bacchides a rough count shows that Langen has thus saved about two 
thirds of the lines which some other scholars have proposed to cut out. The 
total effect of the first part of the book is therefore decidedly conservative ; 
it is quite in the line of other special studies (e. g., Becker on indirect ques- 
tions) which have done so much to render definite and accurate our knowledge 
of the language of Plautus. 
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While the purpose of Part I is doubtless to lay a firm basis for criticism of 
the text, it has a secondary but hardly inferior value as a presentation of one 
side of the style of Plautus. Lorenz, Einl. z. Pseud., pp. 30-64, has given a 
valuable collection of phrases illustrating the fullness of expression and exu- 
berance of diction which characterize all the work of Plautus. He was a poet 
who never lacked a phrase, from whose pen words flowed in such profusion 
that, as he says of somebody's handwriting, alia aliam scandit. Of this ten- 
dency, which made him feel as if he had hardly expressed his thought until he 
had expressed it twice, Langen gives many further illustrations, and Part I will 
therefore have an especial value for the student of the Latin of the people, the 
Latin of daily life. Many of the cases cited seem to be precisely similar to 
the double phraseology which is found within single vss., and therefore allied to 
the heaping up of adverbs, turn igitur, istic ilico. They are, then, not peculiar 
to Plautus, but are due in part to the striving after emphasis which shows itself 
in all conversation, in part also to the desire for symmetry and responsion, as 
in Cicero's habit of using pairs of words. The list, however, should not be 
incautiously used to illustrate the conversational style, since many of the 
cases are to be accounted for in other ways, e. g., by great emotion, by the 
desire to bring in a joke or to summarize a preceding statement. 

Part II, pp. 89-232, deals with Sachliche Mangel, with the contradictions, the 
improbabilities, the instances of forgetfulness, which are our main dependence 
in attempting to discover contaminatio or double recension. If, as Langen 
says on p. qo, such contradictions are found in all plays without exception, and 
not to any special degree in those which we know to have been repeatedly put 
upon the stage, then, though we cannot throw away entirely the only standard 
by which we can hope to test the plots, we must use that test with extreme 
caution. As in the first part, the evidence is cumulative in its effect, and no 
summary would do it justice, but some striking instances are the following: 
Cure. 343 ff., the soldier deposits 40 minae ; in 535 f. he demands back only 
30. Epid. 153, the soldier is Euboicus ; in 300 he is Rhodius. Epid. 53 ff., 
Stratippocles owes 40 minae and 10 minae interest ; in 141 f., 347, the interest 
is forgotten. These striking cases have very naturally been removed by 
excision or used as evidence of double recension or of contamination by- 
scholars who have looked at them singly, but as it is now evident that such 
contradictions are found in all the plays alike, they afford each other mutual 
support. They cannot, therefore, be treated singly, but if they are removed 
at all, must be removed in accordance with some hypothesis which applies to 
all alike. Such a hypothesis is not likely to be formed. Rather it is probable 
that these inconsistencies are the work of Plautus himself, and that they indi- 
cate a freer and wider activity of the Roman poet in the translation of his 
Greek originals than has generally been ascribed to him. This will certainly 
be the case, if, as is likely, they appear to a less degree in the plays of 
Terence. 

Even more than in the first part, however, these examples need sifting and 
classifying before they can well be used as a basis for literary criticism. Cer- 
tain kinds of improbabilities must be set aside either as not bearing upon the 
text-questions or as not indicating any carelessness on the part of Plautus. 
Such are {a) the inconsistencies in the calculation of time, which are both 
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frequent and violent, and which have a bearing upon the division of the plays 
into acts ; such are (b) the difficulties in the action, which may have been in 
part explained by stage arrangement, or more probably may have been a kind 
of tradition on the Roman stage, like the " asides " in Shakspere. Such scenes 
occur in Epid. I I, Pseud. I 3, and wherever a hurrying messenger makes a 
long speech, (c) Most. 659 ff. R., where Tranio is thrown into great confu- 
sion by some entirely natural questions, may serve as an illustration of a class 
of passages which show that the swindling was not in fact very well planned. 
Langen, in his treatment of these, does not give weight enough to the farcical 
character of the plots. It is an excellence in a comic poet that his swindling 
should be absurd, and these improbabilities have no bearing whatever upon 
the settlement of the text. But even setting aside these classes of passages, 
evidence enough remains to justify the conclusion which Langen expresses on 
p. 90, that Plautus, both in his choice of Greek plays and in his own additions, 
attached greater importance to immediate comic effect upon a far from artistic 
public than upon aesthetic or psychological correctness. Scholl, in the new 
Captivi, Praef. xx, note, says of 152 sqq., 179 sqq., quos locos si Plautus sic 
scripsit, vituperandus sane est, and this is certainly correct, for these feeble 
witticisms are inconsistent with the character or the situation of Hegio. But 
the underlying idea that Plautus would not have brought in a poor joke in the 
wrong place can hardly be held by one who has read Part II of Langen's book. 

The principles of criticism, then, which are established in Parts I and II 
are mainly negative and cautionary. It is made evident that neither a simple 
repetition of thought in neighboring vss. nor a contradiction in the plot justi- 
fies of itself the hypothesis of interpolation or double recension or contami- 
nation. But it does not therefore follow (and Langen emphasizes this point, 
p. 233) that all that is in the MSS must be defended, and to save himself from 
the suspicion of ultra-conservatism, the author devotes Part III to an exami- 
nation of disputed or spurious passages, applying to them the principles which 
are derived from the inductions of Parts I and II. It is this part of the book 
which will doubtless excite the greatest amount of discussion and difference of 
opinion, for while Parts I and II are decisive so far as they go, no attempt is 
there made to fix absolute or positive rules. The test of double recension 
remains what it was before, minus the test of mere repetition or slight contra- 
diction. The defect of indefiniteness lies, of course, in the nature of the 
subject, not in Langen's treatment of it, and may be lessened but cannot be 
removed by subsequent work. 

Omitting single vss., the plays show double recension in the following 
places : 

Amph. The longest addition is 479-495, for which, beside the reasons 
given, Beitrage, p. 42, others entirely conclusive are here adduced. Also 
1006 ff., with Miiller and Goetz, and 629 ff. with Ussing. 

Asin. Vss. 23-28 contain double recension, A 23, 24, 27, 28 ; B 25, 26, 27, 
28. Langen considers the latter genuine. From the long passage 106-125 
he cuts out only 109-110. Also 309-311, 480-483 (so Ussing, Ribbeck), 901-3 
and possibly 434-435. Cf. on all Goetz, Praef. Asin. xxii sq. 

Aul. 592-598 are an early interpolation. The only evidence of double 
recension is the double Strobilus-r61e. Vss. 485-488 are defended against 
Goetz and Francken, but not successfully. 
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Bacch. Of the thirty or more passages which Anspach, Brachmann and 
others have suspected, Langen cuts out only about one third ; the rest he 
defends on the grounds of Parts I and II, agreeing in this with Goetz, who 
in his ed. has taken a conservative attitude. Cf. Praef. Bacch. ix. In single 
passages there is some slight difference, e. g. Langen condemns 307, 312-314, 
which Goetz rightly retains ; Langen rightly condemns 884-901. From the 
great canticum, IV 9, which has been cut to pieces by others, L. and G. agree 
in making only slight excisions. 

Capt. 102-107 are spurious, 530-532 are an interpolation, 521 is due to a 
second recension. In general very few non-Plautine vss. in the play. Langen 
expresses his satisfaction at finding that in this view he is in agreement with 
the latest ed. of Brix. On 241 ff. v. infr. 

Cas. Contains a few interpolations, but no evidence of double recension. 
This is the more remarkable (p. 278) as the play is known to have been put 
upon the stage a second time. 

Cist. I 2, 6-13, IV 2, 42-56 are the only considerable dittographies. 

Cure. 263-264 are double recension of 265 ft'., 374-383 are not in their 
original form. 

Epid. 5-12 and 12-19 show double recension, but L. finds no ground for 
deciding which is the original. 31-33,109-111, 259, 261-266 are the other 
most important excisions. The last is discussed below. 

Men. 185-8 are a later addition and have crowded out the original vss. 
694-5 are also not from Plautus. In general Sonnenburg, de Men. retractata, 
has gone much too far in finding evidence of double recension. 

Merc. In opposition to the opinion of Ritschl, 1 Praef. vi, Langen (p. 306) 
finds no decisive proof of extensive and systematic working over. 149-165, 
373-375, 620-624, and the speech of Sura at the beginning of Act V (Rit.) 
803-817 are all of late origin. 

Most. I 2 is mixed and may contain non-Plautine vss. L. cuts out only 
93-94 R. The long repetition in I 3 (208 ff.) is retained by L. (so Brix, Jahrbb. 
J3 1 ) I0 .5), hut in this he will hardly find followers. There is no (other) evi- 
dence of double recension. 

Persa. Vss. 440-448 are the only considerable interpolation. L. does not 
agree with Rit. in thinking that IV 9 has been greatly curtailed. 

Pseud. 262-3 are late (but not with Lorenz 259-261), and so 390-392, 
406-408"; perhaps also 745-750, but no other long portions. See also what is 
said below. 

Rud. Beside single vss., 1193-1196 are a repetition of 1191-2. No syste- 
matic double recension. 

Stich. 167-171 were added by an actor to continue the supposed witticism 
in the preceding vss. 441-445 (only in A) are cut out by Rit., Lang. As to 
Act V, L. appears to be in doubt, but inclines to follow Teuffel in thinking 
that Plautus omitted the final scene of his Greek original and added Act V in 
something like its present shape. It may have been somewhat shortened since. 

Trin. Langen does not agree with Scholl in considering 884-888 a second 
recension, though he is evidently not satisfied with his decision to cut out 879. 
For the rest his text would be about the same as that of Scholl (Rit. 3 ). 

True. 761, 797-8 belong to a later text. 658-9 maybe saved by placing 
them after 662. 
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In connection with the evidence for double recension Langen takes up also 
the question of contamination. The Epid., which Ladewig and Langrehr 
have divided into two plots, is briefly discussed (pp. 146-7), with the conclu- 
sion that no such division is possible. The contradictions which have given 
rise to the hypothesis of contamination are either such as are shown in Part 
II to be characteristic of Plautus, or are to be explained by later working- 
over of the play. The Poenulus and the Miles Gloriosus, however, are con- 
taminated. In regard to the Poen., Langen's conclusion (pp. 185 ff.) is that 
the first three acts came from one Greek play, the last two from another ; that 
the two sisters appeared in both and were the common element which rendered 
contamination possible ; that the scene of the first was laid in Athens, of the 
second in Calydon ; that the sisters in the first were ordinary meretrices, bore 
Greek names, and hoped for freedom through the generosity of their lovers, 
while in the second they were aware that they were ingenuae and were on the 
day of the play for the first time to become meretrices ; they bore Punic names, 
and looked forward to the possibility (realized in the play) of being discovered 
by their parents. The weak point in this hypothesis, which Langen himself 
suggests, is the extreme similarity which must be supposed to have existed 
between the two Greek plays, each representing a pair of sisters, the elder 
dignified, the younger frivolous, celebrating a festival of Venus. To account 
for these striking resemblances Langen supposes that one of the plays was 
derived from the other, and refers for a similar suggestion to Ribbeck, Alazon, 
p. 8, note. [Wagner, Introd. to Ter., p. xx, note I, makes the same supposi- 
tion in regard to the 'Avdpia and Hipivdia.] While the great number of plays 
in the New Comedy and the narrow range of subject make it probable that 
there were many pairs of plays closely resembling each other (cf. Andr. prol. 
10, qui utrdmvis recte ndrit, ambas ntfverit), and while in fact it is this supposed 
similarity which underlies the whole theory of contamination, it is still true 
that the necessity for this additional hypothesis makes the contamination less 
easy of acceptance. It is certainly more probable than double recension, but 
the possibility of explaining the play by the latter must still be left open. 

The Miles Gloriosus has been brought to its present form through contami- 
nation and double recension. The combination of the two hypotheses should 
excite no suspicion, for the looseness of arrangement which resulted from 
contamination was in itself favorable to double recension, so that it is pre- 
cisely in the contaminated plays that we should naturally expect to find the 
work of the Siaansvaa-i^ (cf. Poen. and Andr.). In the main Langen agrees 
with Lorenz (Einl. to edd.) and F. Schmidt (Untersuchungen liber den Mil. 
Glor.). They hold that only the latter half of the play (813 to end) came from 
the 'AAafaw, while the earlier part is from a Greek play in which the hole in 
the wall formed the centre of the intrigue, by means of which Sceledrus and 
his master were cheated and the lovers enabled to escape. Of this play Plautus 
used only the first half (the Sceledrus-trick), substituting for the second 
half scenes from the 'AAaCuf which effected the same end, the cheating of the 
miles and the flight of Philocomasium, by a different intrigue. As to the 
introductory scene, Langen implies (p. 314) that he considers it a part of the 
first play, as does Lorenz. Schmidt connects it with the 'AXafuv. 

Between the two parts come a long scene, III I, and a short one, III 2, in 
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all 596-873, which are full of difficulties. In the play as it stands we have, 
592 ff., a statement from Periplecomenus that a senatus is going on in his house, 
to which he immediately returns. Then, 596 (beginning of III 1), Palaestrio 
comes out to see if the coast is clear for holding the council in the street, and 
finding no one in sight, he calls out the others. But then no council is held ; 
instead, Palaestrio asks the others if they will agree to the plan as already 
formed in the house, and they agree without discussion or any explanation of 
the nature of the plot. Then vss. 615-764 are spent in a long talk, mostly 
monologue by Peripl., on social topics, which, from its subject and treatment, 
must certainly be of late origin. Then all at once Palaestrio recalls Periple- 
comenus and Pleusicles to the matter in hand, and proposes an entirely new 
plot, to which assent is given as before. After the short Lurcio-scene, the 
'AAa£aw begins with the appearance on the stage of the two women who are 
to play the leading parts in the second trick. The contradictions are obvious. 
Lorenz minimizes them (Einl. 2 S. 35), considering that they do not go beyond 
the degree of carelessness which Plautus allows himself. Langen argues against 
this view (pp. 318 f.), and it is in fact extremely difficult to see any motive 
which can have led Plautus to put in such unnecessary arid contradictory vss. 
as 612-615. Further, the long dialogue or almost monologue which follows 
not only delays the action, but is also in its tone and subject (praise of a 
bachelor's life) so opposed to the spirit of the time of Plautus that it would 
hardly have escaped police censorship. Schmidt seems, therefore, right in 
ascribing it to a later revision. Langen proposes to escape all difficulties by 
rejecting the whole scene, getting rid at once of the elaborate announcement 
of a council, the meaningless assent, and the new plot. He leaves, then, only 
the statement 592 ff., which seems to mean that a senatus is going on in the 
house of Peripl., and in this senatus he supposes the whole second plot to have 
been arranged. 

Against this hypothesis some considerations, both general and special, sug- 
gest themselves. First, the planning is too deliberate. Plautus nowhere 
makes his swindling tricks the work of a number of persons who carefully 
plan a campaign. Rather the tricks spring full-grown from the head of some 
slave, and, as has been said, they are comic chiefly because they are so sudden 
and so short-sighted. And again, it is still less in the manner of Plautus to 
have anything essential to the story take place off the stage without giving his 
audience ample information of it. Even when a new action or a new char- 
acter is to come upon the stage, Plautus habitually announces it in a few lines 
intended to make it sure that the audience would not be confused. Still more 
necessary would it be that the action behind the scenes should be carefully 
made plain, if the audience was to know that anything at all was happening. 1 
It may fairly be said that a council which is announced only by the words redeo 
in senatum and Freque'ns senatus pdterit nunc habdrier, and the subject of which 
it takes so much argument to discover, would have been for a Roman audience 
simply non-existent. The spectators, as Langen cuts down the play, would 
have seen two women come upon the stage at the beginning of III 3 and 

1 An English stage-manager said of the British public, " You must first tell them you are 
going to do so and so ; you must then teil them you are doing it, and then that you have done 
it, and then perhaps they will understand you." 
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begin to talk with Periplecomenus about some trick ; at the eleventh line they 
would learn that the plot was directed against the miles; at the twenty-seventh 
they might perhaps understand from hie noster architectust that Palaestrio was 
the maker of the plot, and not till vs. 34 would they begin to get an inkling of 
the way it was all to be dotfe. Nor is Langen correct, as it seems to me, in 
saying that the vss. which follow, 906 ff. and 1177 ff., sufficiently explain the 
method adopted for cheating the soldier, if we consider how little distinct 
explanation there is and how entirely ignorant the spectators must necessarily 
have been at this point in the play. Furthermore, the difficulty of getting 
along without more explanation, which would be great in any play, is much 
increased in the Mil. Glor. by the fact of contamination. For here we should 
have an audience not simply uninformed but misinformed. The prologue and 
all the play down to 592 contain nothing to suggest a new plot, but everything 
to draw the attention toward the eonmeatus -intrigue and the twin sister, and to 
excite the expectation that the next step of the plotters would be toward some 
further use of the same means which had proved so successful with Sceledrus. 
Without the help of III I, the first thirty lines of III 3 would have been a 
mere confusing riddle. That Plautus contaminated in so awkward a fashion 
is hard to believe. To effect the transition from one Greek original to the 
other, some explanation seems absolutely necessary, and that we shall have, if, 
with Schmidt, we retain from III I the opening vss., 596-611, and begin again 
with 765, the igituroi which connects well with 611. We have, then, a plot 
formed and sufficiently explained by Pal., entirely in accordance with the 
usual manner of Plautus. I am inclined to conjecture that the writer of the 
long dialogue between Peripl. and Pleus. did not venture to make so great an 
addition to a long play without cutting out something, and that he therefore 
omitted 765 ff., confused 807 ff. by further shortening, and originated the 
senatus behind the scenes to take the place of 765 ff. Vss. 592 ff. may have 
been changed or may perhaps have crowded out the original vss. (Could redeo 
in senatum rusum mean " I am going back into the house again to hold a sena- 
tus " ? If so, we should get rid of the council two scenes long.) 

Among the hundreds of passages discussed in the book are some where 
Langen's opinion seems not quite decisive : 

P. 256. "Den beiden Versen, welche nun folgen, [Bacch.] 220 und 221, 
vermag ich keinen vernilnftigen Sinn abzugewinnen." Pistoclerus has been 
speaking of his new acquaintance, and Chrysalus remarks, 219, Quod ami's 
paratumst: qudd des invenldst opus. Then he suddenly interrupts himself and 
assumes an attitude of ironical doubt, Nam istic fortasse aurist opus, " For I 
suppose you may need some money for your affair." Pist., anxious to have it 
all straight, Philippd quidem, " Yes, in good coin." Chrys., "And very likely 
(fortasse) you want it at once {iam)." Pist., " No, I must have it sooner 
than that, for the soldier will be here ' at 'once ' (and then it will be too 
late)." [Cf. Most. 338 diust ' iam ' id mihi.J Chrys. (still ironical), " Oh, 
there's a soldier in the business too, is there?" It must be confessed that 
Philippo quidem is not very clear, unless Pist. is anxious to have the money in 
good current coin, but the use of nam and of fortasse seem to be explained by 
the lazy irony of Chrys. — P. 248 f. Langen does not quite clear up Aul. 485—9. 
The preceding vss. set forth the advantages which rich men would secure for 
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themselves by marrying the daughters of poor men. The approval or disap- 
proval of the people has nothing to do with the matter, and 485 ff. are just the 
kind of social criticism which a later writer would be inclined to put in. — P. 293. 
The reasons given for cutting out Epid. 259 are conclusive ; not so with 261-66, 
where L. does not see that there is no reason why the answers of Epid. should 
harmonize with each other or with his position as a slave. Epid. is inten- 
tionally annoying the old gentlemen, and therefore he gives transparently 
false reasons for not advising them. The passage seems to me highly 
humorous. — P. 296. The confusion of Men. 130 (R) ff. Langen would cure by 
cutting out 133 and placing 134 before 130. It seems plain, however, that 131 
(and perhaps 132 also) belongs with 129. Men. has two motives for rejoicing, 
the iurgium, by which he has driven his wife back into the house, and the theft 
of the pa/la, and 131 is the step from one motive to the other. "That's the 
way (i. e. by the iurgium) to carry out such a trick as this theft." The order 
would then be 129, 131, 132, 130, 134. — P. 302. The necessary indefiniteness 
of the principles derived from Parts I and II is illustrated in Langen's discus- 
sion of Men. 601. He shows with great acuteness that the cutting out of this 
vs. makes a contradiction, because Penic. must then hear 600 and perhaps 599, 
and so learn that Men. had not yet eaten the frandium. This, however, seems 
a slight contradiction, no greater, e. g. than the surprise of Calidorus in the 
Pseud, on learning that Ballio has sold his mistress, when all the time Cal. 
has a letter in his pocket informing him of the fact, and indeed is looking for 
Ballio to get him to break off that very sale. Such cases are extremely diffi- 
cult to weigh precisely. If the vss. after 603 were not lost we should know 
just how much Penic. overheard. — Pp. 272 ff. Langen will hardly find fol- 
lowers in his very radical treatment of Capt. 236 ff., where he cuts out 241-248. 
He finds two inconsistent lines of thought running through the passage, one 
being the demand of Philoc. that Tynd. shall render him the honor due to 
him as master, the other the request that Tynd. shall himself play the part of 
master. The reconciliation is in this, that Philoc, as the real master, demands 
that his slave show him obedience by pretending to be the master. Some of 
the vss. are unintelligible, but not more than two or three. Langen has mis- 
understood the connection between 240 and 241. The words ndn ego erus HM, 
sed servos siim are logically the object of memineris, though they are expressed 
paratactically, and to supply quia with Langen or change servos to conserves 
with Acidalius and Ussing is to give the passage a sense entirely different 
from the natural one. — P. 357. Langen retains Pseud. 142, quoting Lor. Krit. 
Anh. and adding, " entbehrlich ist der Vers freilich sehr wohl, aber er start den 
Zusammenhang nicht." The whole speech deals with the bad character of the 
slaves. Now the vs. Atfaciem quom aspicias eorum, haud mdli videntur : opera 
fallunt is not simply, as Langen says, "das sollte man den Leuten nicht 
ansehen," but rather " There's a great contrast between their looks and the 
way they do their work," and this idea of a contrast does break the connec- 
tion. Usener and Lorenz are therefore right in removing the vs. 

In regard to the Pseud, in general, Langen rightly holds that Lorenz has 
not succeeded in explaining away the contradictions brought in by the double 
plot of Pseudolus. But neither does Langen bring order out of the confusion. 
The double plot, although the contradictions occur within 50 vss. of each 
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other, he thinks may be accounted for as a mere act of forgetfulness on the 
part of Plautus, and he treats in the same way the astonishment of Calidorus, 
referred to above. The change in the attitude of Simo, to which Lorenz calls 
attention in his Einl., he does not notice. To these difficulties must be added 
the very long scene between Ballio and his hired cook, which delays the action 
and is hardly justified by Lorenz, Einl. S. 24. These are pretty serious incon- 
sistencies. Lorenz, Einl. Anm. 23, suggests double recension for the scene 
with the cook ; it is as likely that a partial contaminatio may account for this 
scene and for the first part of I 2. 

But it is of slight moment whether Professor Langen's judgment on single 
passages be reversed or accepted. The value of the book lies not in the 
treatment of this or that passage, but in the thoroughness and patience of the 
inductions, in the scientific reserve, in the overwhelming completeness of the 
proof of the points which Professor Langen has sought to establish. These 
make the book not only indispensable to all students of Plautus, but also a 
model of critical method for philologists generally. 

E. P. Morris. 



Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage und Kunst. Von Maximilian 
Mayer. Berlin: Weidmann'sche Buchhandlung, 1887. 

This study owes its origin chiefly, of course, to the discoveries at Pergamon, 
and to the presence in the Royal Museum of Berlin of the famous Giant Frieze 
itself. The want of a sifted collection of the literary data and of a systematiza- 
tion of the mythological and archaeological problems made itself felt as soon as 
the nature of that composition became manifest. This is now supplied. Two- 
thirds of something over four hundred pages are dedicated to the legendary 
and literary sides of the subject. But a full hundred goes to the elimination 
of what pertains to the Titan myth, besides what attention cognate creations 
of Hellenic folklore require, — such as the Aloades, Kyklopes, and similar giants 
of local story. 

The author inclines to regard the word yiyag as equivalent to yqyevf/c, 
adducing the Hesychian yiyuoq as the closest parallel. In this he is in accord 
with the ancients, from the author of the Batrachomyomachia down. But the 
Gigantes are autochthonous in his mythological interpretation also, sons of the 
soil, as they are in the myth itself. They represent the forgotten or subjected 
native races of the divers Greek cantons. Their theomachy is the mighty 
struggle made by these races against the Hellenic invaders, who chose to 
regard themselves as the children of light. The relation between the Canaanites 
(Og) or the Philistines (Goliath) and Israel, Huns (Hiineri) and Teutons, is 
absolutely the same. All.sons of the soil, men of clay, men of stone or wood — 
aird Spvig r/d' dird ivirpiK, as the old formula has it, — all teaf and grass heroes 
affiliate with the more pronounced character of the Gigantes; in the obsoles- 
cent state of the myth-making faculty their number is large enough : Iltf/leiip, 
KoKpeii;, Kpavaoi, Qqyevc, ApuowEj, QvAMfiai, rtoiac, etc. Hence the puzzling 
recurrence of the name Me/Ua in genealogical trees ; in jithiav is equivalent to 
arrb 6pv6(. Even the brass man Talos is a fieliyyevys and throws stones like 
any giant. This confusion of metaphor appears again in the instances of tree- 



